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For Friends’ Review. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.’’ 
—In, iz. 55. 

In the present hour of civil commotion, the 
most distinguishing feature of the Society of 
of Friends is its testimony in regard to 
the subject of war. This attitude is as- 
sumed and maintained on the ground of the 
direct opposition of any demonstration of hos- 
tility to the peaceable teachings of the Gospel 
of Christ. There are not only other denom- 
inations professing the same faith in Christ, 
that hold a different view of war, but there are 
individual members of the very Society that 
inculeates the principles of peace, as they 
stand in the Gospel, who are slow to embrace 
them in their fullest extent. Why should 
this difference of sentiment be so conspic- 
uous upon a point of so much importance, 
and among people who all look into an open 
Bible for the truth? All alike contend for 
the Divinity of Christ; why do not all equal 
ly denounce any “ fellowship with the unfruit- 
ful works of darkness?” All alike profess a 
belief in the atoning blood of Jesus; all be- 
lieve that He calls sinners to repentance, and 
all rejoice in the efficacy of the intercession 
which He makes with the Father for the sins 
of the people; why then do not all unite upon 
a single point which is as vividly presented as 
any truth of Divine Revelation ; which has as 
great a reformatory power, and as deep a con- 
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An inquiry into the cause of this diversity 
of opinion is necessarily the first step to be 
taken in any work which has for its object 
the universal dissemination of the principles 
of peace, for, until this cause is reached, men 
may preach and the world will still have an 
ear too heavy to receive what is taught. 

One important fact to be noticed in the 
moral condition of the public mind is the uni- 
form acceptation of Bible truths, without any 
direct recognition of the Spirit of Christ as an 
authorized Ruler in the hearts of the people 
Hense, while there is a general admission of 
the truths of the Gospel, there is but a partial 
acknowledgment of the Power by which these 
truths are thrown into action, and made effect- 
ual as agents in the great process of renovat- 
ing the soul. And the simple reason why one 
man takes up the Bible and drops the sword, 
and another rushes into battle with both, is, 
that in the one case Bible truths have, through 
the influence of the Spirit of Christ, become 
operative principles, and in the other they 
have not. In time of war, the one will cling 
with tenacious firmness to his principles of 
peace as an antidote for confusion and strife; 
while the other from an absence of these prin- 
ciples contends for the “ expediency” of war. 
And though he produces the example of 
Elijah as an argument in favor of an enemy’s 
destruction, he Anows not what manner of 
spirit he is of. He knows not that the powers 
of his mind are moving in dircet opposition to 
the spirit of Christ. Here then, is the point. 
Men must be governed by the living principle 
within them of which the Scriptures “ testify:” 
There may be one unanimous assent to the 
doctrines of Christ, and all may “think” that 
in the Scriptures they “ have eternal life,” but 
there will ever he a conflict of opinions and 
a diversity of action, unless we all submit to 
the teachings of the Spirit of God, and all, 
from the least to the greatest, come to the 
knowledge of the Lord, and know what manner 
of spirit we are of. What progress are the 
nations now making towards the attainment of 


nexion with the welfare of men, as any other|this knowledge? A single instance derived 
doctrine laid down in the Scriptures of Truth?! from the best authority will furnish a stand: 
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point from which we can view the general as- 
pect of the civilized world. 

During the late war between England and 
Russiv, a soldier wrote a letter to his family 
at home, giving an account of his being for 
the first time in action. He said that at first 
he felt as one naturally feels, and as the bravest 
must feel; but these first sensibilities passed 
away. In an assault upon Bomarsund, he saw 
perfectly well that it was a bullet from his 
Minié that laid low a Riéssian opposed to him. 
He had just time to go up to the wounded 
Russian soldier he knew he had shot; and on 
seeing him he says, “I had no feeling when I 
fired; [ had no sensibility to disturb me; but 
when J saw the wound that I had. made and 
looked into that dying man’s eye, I wept bitter- 
ly and like a child, at what I bad done.” 

Here is an example of the operation and ac- 
tion of a principle evidently beyond the con- 
trol of man’s natural will. In spite of human 
ambition these “ first sen-ibilities’ ‘ must” be 
felt by the “bravest” hero in the field. They 
emanate from the operativn of that “ grace of 
God which hath appeared unto all men.” 
They are not to be referred to any natural 
or inherent principle in the human mind, be- 
cause, even from the testimony of this soldier, 
they will, when unheeded or disregarded, pass 
away, aud the man be left in his own natural 
condition without feeling and devoid of sensi- 
bility; consequently, avy action performed 
under such circumstances, whether in peace or 
war, cannot have the sanction of the “Spirit of 
Christ,” because it is not there ; it does not 
prompt the action; it is not the cause of such 
an eliect. The soldier says he “ had no feeling” 
when he fired. Never was a more forcible 
comment passed upon that declaration of our 
Lord, —‘‘ My servants cannot fight.” He who 
is practically a servant of Christ is governed 
by those sensibilities produced by the tender- 
ing action of his grace ; and he who performs a 
deed of violence rebels against these governing 
principles and ceases to be a servant, because 
such service is opposed to the very nature of 
the governing power of Christ. It is not, there- 
fore, the Christian that fights. 

But the testimony of this soldier is not only 
valuable as showing the entire absence of any 
Christian feeling or spirit in the cruelties of 
war. It teaches also the superior authority of 
divine grace over any human creed or power. 
When the conviction of bis guilt brought home 
the recollection of his accountability to God, 
what was there in any human policy that could 
bring him consolation, or that justified him in 
the sight of Him who “came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them?” No considera- 
tion of party; no shout of victory ; no thought 
upon military glory; no sense of duty to his 
country, could subdue the anguish of a soul 
convicted before God, who hath made of one 
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blood all the nations of the earth, and out of 
whose love for his creatures sprang the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not il/.” For this com- 
mandment or law being under the * New Cove- 
nant” now written in the “ mind,” every man 
becomes individually responsible to God for‘its 
violation, and must suffer the infernal penalty 
of remorse, from which no external power can 
absolve him. And if no exterior influence can 
commute the penalty attached to the violation 
of an internal conviction, it is evident that it 
has no right to intrude upon the sacred statute 
of the eternal mind and demand a vi»lation. 

But what is the popular view of the 
world in regard’ to this matter? We have 
it as reflected from one of the master minds 
of Europe, in speaking of this same weeping 
soldier. He says,—‘ Now here wasa man that 
could do his duty as a hero only could; and 
yet had all the tenderness of a woman, all the 
sensibility of a child, and not the Jess brave, or 
the less uerved for his responsibilities in the 
field.” 

If this sentiment be correct, it is dificult to 
understand how a benighted race can be bene- 
fitea by a religion which allows tenderness and 
cruelty to join hands together. But what ground 
is there for saying that this deed was done by 
ove who had the feeling of tenderness, when 
the perpetrator confesses that it was done with- 
out any feeling at all? And what does it argue 
to say that the fatal shot was fired by one who 
had “all the sensibility of a child,” when it is 
clearly stated that this sensibility had passed 
away? Were these considerations any advan- 
tage to the dying Russian? The result with 
him was the same as though the bullet had been 
aimed by one who was a stranger to either sen- 
sibility or feeling, for the cruel deed was per- 
formed in the absence of both. And this sol- 
dier, when “ judged according to the deeds done 
in the body,” can claim no credit for a lifetime 
of tenderness, so far as relates to ‘his crime, 
because the deed was rot the fruit of tender- 
ness; was not the effect of gentleness or mercy. 
“If any man have not the Spirit of Christ,” 
whether the destitution be momentary or con- 
tinuous, “ he is none of his.”’ Gentleness and 
love are the fruits of this spirit, and these feel- 
ings developed into actions that, in their na 
ture, correspond to the teachings of Christ, 
prove that a man is of his spirit, as actions of 
an opposite nature prove that he is not. If the 
branch would bear fruit that coincides with the 
spirit of Christ as revealed in his Gospel and 
taught in his life, it must “ abide in the vine.” 
So that the simple facts that a man possesses 
tender sensibilities before performing an act of 
cruelty ; ia devoid of feeling at the time of ac. 
tion, and is convicted in his own heart after- 
wards, are so far from proving that he can be a 
Christian and yet be true to ‘ his responsibilities 
in the field,” that it is positive evidence that 
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the action does not spring from the Spirit of 
Christ, is not owned by it, and condemns it 
without any regard to party considerations or 
national interest. And if men universally re 
garded the Divine authority of this indwelling 
power as transcending all human policy or 
power, all their movements in relation to each 
other would be so restrained ax not to conflict 
with the teachings of Christ, beeause all would 
then move with reference to the requirements 
of the spirit, and not to those of the flesh, which 
lust ‘ against the spirit.” 


We need then a more delicate perception of 


this harmonizing power of the Gospel. It is 
this only that can so regulate our actions, by 
elevating our motives, as to cause each move- 
ment, whether in relation to individuals or na- 
tions, to be for good, and not for destruction. 
And while each operates for the benefit of all, 


all are profited by the one common impulse for 


good that prompts individual action. Hence 


the necessity of recognizing, in all the relations 
of life the authority of this indwelling Spirit 
of Christ, through which “ we wait fur the hope 


of righteousness by faith.” Wor if it is only 


through this spirit that we even wait fur the 
hope of righteousness, how much less shall 
we either claim or secure that righteousness, 
and at the sume time perform works that are 
As the 
religion of Jesus contemplates the universal 
good of the whole race of man, the glory of its 
true advocate is not to prove by forced argu- 
ments that Christian nations may arm soldiers 
for the field, but to show by precept and exam- 
ple that a subjection to tke spirit of this re- 
igion relieves a nation from the burden of any 
armies or soldiers at all. ‘‘ The nation that has 


distinct from, and without the Spirit? 


so much faith in God as to proclaim itself gov- 


erned by the principles of justice, of forbear- 
ance, furgivencss, and good will, and which, in 
accordance with this announcement, shall cease 


to place its chief confidence in battlements and 
armies, will find itself stronger in the panoply 


of peace, than other nations in the munitions of 
war. It wi'l be surrounded by a wall, not made 
of iron and brass, but stronger than either ; 
which swords cannot pierce, and balls cannot 
batter down; the mighty rampart of a world’s 


admiration and affection. More than all, it 
will be surroun’ed by that invisible and pro- 
tecting arm, mighty, though unseen, which al- 
ways follows in the line of God’s promises. 
‘Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink.’ ‘Bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you: that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven.’” 
H. C. A. 


——- — + ~w0ms--- 


Let us go on, rejoicing. There is much to 
encourage because of the way : an unerring guide 
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—an almighty guard—companions—strength 
to hold on—refreshments along the road; and 
the end of it perfect peace and rest, and glory 
and joy. 


—_- —_+~er- 





From “Christian Nonresistance.” 
HOW TO REFORM GOVERNMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 567.) 

Let us have two-thirds of the people of the 
United States, (including that portion who are, 
or would be thought Christians, philanthropists, 
people of intelligence and orderly citizens,) 
once firmly committed to non-resistance, as 
explained and illustrated in this work, with 
even a large share of imperfection still linger- 
ing about them, and the government might 
triumphantly dispense with its army, navy, 
militia, capital punishment, and all manner of 
injurious inflictions. Under the light necessary 
to effect so general a change of public senti- 
ment, a considerable portion of the people 
would have reconstructed neighborhood society 
by voluntary association, in such a manner as 
nearly to do away intemperance, idleness, de- 
bauchery, miseducation, poverty and brutality, 
and to insure the requisite inducements, means 
and opportunities for self-improvement and 
social usefulness. The consequence would be, 
that very few poor creatures would remain 
without a strong moral guardianship of wise 
and true friends to look after their welfare. 
Wholesome cure would be applied with vast sue- 
cess to the ignorant and vicious,.and at the 
same time powerful preventives beyond estima 
tion applied to the new-born generation. Un- 
der such circumstances, suppose a truly Chris 
tian government to administer the general 
affairs of the several States, and of the nation. 
How little would they have to do, how well 
might they perfurm that little, and how trifling 
would be the burthens of either to officers or 
people? It would hardly require thirty millions 
of dollars to carry such a goverament through 
a single year. They would not expend eighty 
per cent. of all their receipts on ships of war, 
forts, arsenals, troops, &c. If they expended 
half this sum on the reformation of the few 
remaining vicious, the right education of youth, 
and the encouragement of virtue among the 
whole people, their work would be cut short in 
righteousness. If here and there a disorderly 
individual broke over the bounds of decency, 
the whole force of renovated public sentiment 
would surround and press in upon him like the 
waters of the ocean, and slight uninjurions 
force would prevent personal outrage in the 
most extreme cases. And every day the causes 
of such extreme cases would be undergoing 
the process of annihilation. Meantime Eng- 
land, and the other great nations, between 
whom and ourselves there is such a frequent 
and increasing familiarity of intercourse, would 
vie with ours, not which should have the 
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most mischief, but which should lead off in the 
glorious work of reforming, improving and 
blessing the human race. Patriotism would 
then no longer strut in regimentals recount its 
exploits, and provoke quarrels with fellow men 
for the crime of having been born over sea, or 
on the other side of a mountain or river. It 
would glory in superior justice, forbearance, 
meekness, forgiveness—charity. O glorious 
era, I see thee coming to smile on my country 
and the world. Thou art advancing in silent 
majesty on the remote verge of the blue hori- 
zon. Clouds of dust intervene between thee 
and the uncouth present. They conceal thee 
from the gaze of the boisterous and bustling 
multitude. The prophets even can but dimly 
discern thy beautiful outlines. But thou art 
drawing nearer. Angels are thy heralds. The 
morning stars are singing together in thy train, 
and the sons of God shout for joy. In due} 
time the heavens shall kiss the earth in thy 
presence, and the earth shall be restored to the 
bliss of heaven ! 

But we must turn back from this vision, and 
listen again to the scoffs of skepticism, the! 
shale of frowning bigotry, and the jargon of; 

abylon the great. We must hear those who | 


make the sword, the gibbet, and the dungeon 
their gods, denounce the doctrines of mercy, 


and extol the efficacy of cruelty. ‘The world 
is full of criminals,” say they, “ horrid crimi- 
nals, ravening like wolves for the prey, and it 
is presumption to think of trusting to love, 
mercy, forbearance and uninjurious restraints. 
The wicked must be slain. The unprincipled 
must be threatened with destruction. The law- 
less must be held at bay by the terrors of the 
halter and the cell. Mankind are too depraved 
to be held and treated as brethren.” This is 
the language of our professedly wise and up- 
right men, in what are falsely supposed to be 
the first ranks of society. But it is the lan- 
guage of men who need to be born again be- 
fore they can enter into the kingdom of God ; 
who know not their own hearts, nor “ what 
manner of spirit they are of.” They look not 
into the causes of crime. They feel not for 
their fellow creatures, who were born and have 
lived under the worst possible circumstances. 
They see not that nine-tenths of the crimes of 
those whom they glory in bringing to punish- 
ment, might have been prevented, had good 
people, so called, been good enough to care for 
others beyond the precincts of their own blood 
relationship. They themselves are great sin- 
ners, and need great mercy ; yet they have lit- 
tle compassion on their fellow sinners of a lower 
grade. They live in a sort of conventional de- 
cency, and imagine it to be true morality. 
They are clothed with the fashionable garments 
of a superfine selfishness, and vainly imagine 
themselves acceptable to God. They are su- 


strongest army and navy, and be able to do the 
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premely covetous of the world’s goods, and 
revel in the midst of extravagance, yet think 
only of the guilt and deserved punishment of 
thieves and rolbers. Let them spare their mal- 
edictions against the punishable class of their 
fellow creatures. Let each one of them seri- 
ously ask the following questions : 

“How much better am I by nature than 
these murderers, robbers, thieves, and wretched 
culprits, whom I so much detest? Had I been 
born of their parents, been brought up as they 
were brought up, been neglected by the better 
classes as they were neglected, been tempted as 
they have been tempted, and been "treated as 
they have been treated, should I have been at 
this moment what lam? Should I not have 
been one among them, hated and hunted down 
as a hopeless reprobate? How much attention 
have I given, in my whole life, to the consider- 
ation of the causes which make one person to 
differ from another? How much time have I 
spent in earnest endeavors to prevent my fel- 
low-creatures from falling into these crimes, 
in educating them while children, providing 
them a good home of industry and comfort 
in you'h, and in inducing them in ma- 
ture age to lead orderly lives? How much 
thought, how wuch affection, how much time, 
how much of my money, have I devoted to such 
purposes? Have I considered these things ; 
have I brought up my family to consider them? 
Have I proposed them to wy neighbors? Have 
I brought them before my religious or literary 
associates? Have I tried by precept, persua- 
sion and example to unite my friends in prevent- 
ing pauperism, vice and crime? Or have I 
thought chiefly of deterring and punishing 
crime? Have I been spending nearly all my 
attention and efforts on myself and my own 
family, to obtain: wealth, distinction, fame, self- 
aggrandizement and self-indulgence? Have I 
not been living all this time to myself, and for 
my own little circle of relations and friends? 
What has my religion done towards making me 
a Christian after the pattern of Jesus? What 
has my morality amounted to but worldly de- 
cency? And have I not done some things, ia 
secret, in spite of all my religion and morality, 
which if known to the world would plunge me 
into the depths of disgrace? What have I to 
boast of? Why am I so intent on punishing 
instead of forgiving and reforming my less 
fortunate fellow sinners!’ Would not such a 
self-examination as this, essentially humble and 
chasten many a self-righteous soul ? 

The truth is, if one hundredth part of what 
the better classes of society now acquire con- 
trary to the laws of love, and expend on them- 
selves to their positive hurt, were faithfully de- 
voted to the prevention and reformation of 
crime, scarce an offender would remain in 
society. If no more than what is expended in 
detecting, trying and punishing criminals, were 
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judiciously applied to this work of prevention 
and reformation, it would accomplish ten times 
more for society than it now does, 

Let the contemners of the idea of a pure 
Christian government revolve the matter, and 
consider whether their skepticism arises out of 
knowledge, or ignorance? The great prerequi- 
site to the establishment of such a government 
has already been pointed out. It is religious, 
moral and intellectual reform among the people, 
superinducing in them a more Christian faith, 
a more Christian conscience, a more enlighten- 
ed intellect, and a purer morality. This noble 
work non-resistance espouses, and will unfal- 
teringly prosecute to its blessed consummation 
To carry it forward the faithful will lay aside 
pecuniary, political, military, and all worldly 
ambition—every weight that’ encumbers—and 
wy forward to the mark for the prize of their 

igh calling in Christ Jesus; enduring the 
cross and despising the shame, till they enter 
into his glory and partake of the true majesty 
of his kingdom. He is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords; and the kingdoms of this world 
shall at length become his in righteousness and 
peace. 


onion 
EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 
Letter from J. Long, in London Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
In my first letter, I referred to the bearings 
of serf abolition on the present and future of 


Russia: in\the second, I sketched the origin 


and evils of serfdom. In the present one, I 
glance at the measures taken to abolish serf- 
dom, involving a struggle, for a number of years, 
against a powerful aristocracy, whose interests 
extended into all departments of the State, 
while against them stood the young Emperor, 
who had taken the helm when, owing to the 
Crimean war, the vessel of state was almost a 
wreck. The peasantry were dumb beasts, and 
could make their complaints known to but few. 
The hand of God was certainly in the move- 
ment, and exalted the cause of humanity and 
the rights of a semi-Oriental race to triumph 
over all obstacles. 

Peter the Great, though he had effected much 
for the internal development of Russia, and 
for the improvement of the’ class of the nobil- 
ity—albeit a French polish—never extended his 
regards to the peasants: he burnt all the genea- 
logical records of the nobility, to save himself 
from the trouble of deciding endless disputes 
for precedence, but he did not concern himself 
to prevent the noble treating the peasant as a 
beast. 

Catherine II.,a professed philosopher, the 
friend of Voltaire and the French illuminati, 
who avowed such a horror for serfdom as not to 
allow the word Slavery in the Russian dictiona 
ry, and who offered a prize in the Russian 
Academy for the bést essay on serf abolition, 
nevertheless extended serfdom over Little Rus- 
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sia. Soon the nobility and nomades became 
the only free persons in Russia. Serfs were sold 
like cattle in the market-place, while the lash 
seemed to inculcate the truth of the Moscow pro- 
verb, ‘one man beaten is worth two unbeaten.” 

The first great move was made by Alexander 
L, who, on coming to the throne, announced 
his intention of not giving away serfs as a pres- 
ent to the courtiers; he devoted one million of 
roubles annually to purchasing lands for the 
Crown to settle serfs upon, under regulations 
favorable to emancipation. i 

Alexander I. sought to create a class of peas- 
ants possessed of land, but the nobles and bu- 
reaucracy, as usual, greatly impeded the work- 
ing of this measure. He ordered that no peas- 
ants should be sold without the land, yet an 
old woman was sold, under the windows of his 
palace, for eight shillings! The serfs of the 
Baltic provinces had often risen in revolt, and 
the abolition of feudalism in France gave an 
impetus to the cause. In 1803, he issued a 
ukase, inviting proprietors to emancipate their 
serfs, but it remained a dead letter, as did a 
similar one under Nicholas, except in the case 
of the Baltic provinces. 

Napoleon’s invasion of Russia necessitated 
an appeal to the serfs to defend their country; 
on the other hand, the Russian armies who had 
marched across the continent, brought back 
with them a stock of more liberal ideas on the 
dignity of man—for those that had fought for 
liberty abroad could not advocate consistently 
despotism at home—and these two causes com- 
bined raised a ferment among the serfs. 

The Government took the question up, for 
Alexander, on coming to the throne, had made 
a vow, that during his reign the number of serfs 
should not be augmented. In giving grants of 
land he stipulated, as one of the conditions, 
that the peasant should not be sold as a beast. 
But the influence of the nobles was too strong 
for him. He found the truth of the saying: 
“ L’ame du courtisan est un abime impossible 
a sonder;” and he was often reminded, that 
Russian autocracy is an absolute monarchy, 
tempered by strangulation, and the passive re- 
sistance of the high functionaries, who invaria- 
bly objected that the serfs were not prepared 
for liberty; but they did nothing to prepare 
them for it. He nevertheless maintained his 
opposition. One day, talking with a Russian 
lady on the subject, he was so excited, that he 
seized a sacred picture, and swore by it that he 
would abolish serfdom; and when death sur- 
prised him, ia 1825, he was arranging his abo- 
lition plans. 

The Emperor Nicholas had been imbued by 
his preceptor, Storch, with notions hostile to 
serfdom, but his love of despotism prevented 
his taking any decisive measures against the 
system, as he know its abolition involved that 
of autocracy : the avalanche would be let loose. 
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He took, however, some preparatory steps in 
1842, but the opposition of the nobles was too 
strong, and his dread of the revolution of 1848 
too great to lead him to adopt decisive meas- 
ures. 

In Poland, however, Nicholas obtained for 
the peasants the perpetual usufruct of their 
lands, at a fixed rent. He wished to extend 
this privilege to the whole of Russia, but, des- 
pot as he was, he dared not, although he saw 
that a free peasantry would be a bulwark for 
the crown against an united, grasping,ambitious 
aristocracy. But on his dying bed he bequeath- 
ed his design, as a duty to his son. 

Alexander II. nobly carried this wish out. Iso- 
lated, in the midst of a court which rather sought 
to thwart than encourage him ; with the massof 
the nobility arrayed against him; he had no sup- 
port but in a rising press and asmall minority of 
enlightened men. Calm in the midst of inter- 
ested excitement, he carried his plans through, 
with a perseverance which astonished all men. 
The Emperor, from the commencement of his 
reign, had announced his resolution to his pri- 
vate friends; but the conclusion of the Crimean 
war gave him the first opportunity. He formed, 
in January 1857, a secret Committee, com- 
posed of high functionaries, but they were not 
well affected, and procrastinated. The Emperor 
then took the matter into his own hands, and 
availed himself of a petition which had been 
sent him by the Polish nobles of Lithuania, to 
the effect that liberty might be granted to the 
peasants, but without the land. This enabled 
the Emperor to open the question. He not only 
granted liberty to meet to discuss the subject, 
but ordered, on the 20th of November, 1857, 
that Committees should be formed throughout 
Russia, with a similar object, on the basis that 
the nobles should have the property in the 
land, but the peasants the right to redeem it 
at a fixed rate. Certain portions were to be 
given at a fixed rent, sufficient to support them- 
selves and their families, the peasants to be or- 
ganized in rural communes, administered by 
themselves on the basis of self. government. 

Nothing was so unexpected by the nobles: 
this ukase fell as a thunderbolt on a class whose 
estates were encumbered, like those of Irish 
landlords, and who lived as absentee drones on 
the labor of serfs. They had, however, to 
make a virtue of necessity, and to form forty- 
five Committees, one in each of the Govern- 
ments: these continued at work until the 
spring of 1859, elaborating plans for emanci- 
pation suitable for eavh district. 

In each district two gentlemen, chosen by 
the nobles, assembled in the Government town : 












































































































































































































































their own choice from each Government, the 
basis of a liberal minority. Each Committee 
was allowed six months to complete a project: 
and these, when finished, were sent to St. Pe- 














































tersburg. But a question arose in consequence 
of variety of plan, and as each Committee was 
ecmposed of two parties, a division resulted ; 
a minority against liberation with the land, and 
a majority who had proposed much better con- 
ditions for the peasant. 
between these two parties; the minority was 
threatened with expulsion, and some of the 
members were even challenged to fight duels. 
This minority was composed of independent 
men, who, as liberals generally, had hitherto 
been independent, or indifferent to the Gov- 
ernment. 


to them the Government added two persons of 
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A {terrible feud arose 


In the beginning of 1859, the plans were 


ready, and were seut to St. Petersburg, but no 
one there seemed competent or willing to make 
a general scheme out of it. 
suspense, a deliverer was raised up. 


In this state of 


The Emperor then chose General Rostostef. 


He had been in the conspiracy of 1825, and 
had denounced it to the Emperor Nicholas: 
hence, up to emancipation, he was in disgrace 
with the liberal party. 
had confidence, though previous to this time 
he had not occupied himself with the peasant 
question. The Emperor required hini to form a 
Commission, to choose the members out of the no- 
blesand some of the St. Petersburg functionaries, 
and to be President himself. This Commission 
was considered as likely to become a mere piece 
of red-tape agency, but fijsoon assumed action, 
and being composed of about forty members, 
it divided itself into various sub-Committees. 


In bim the Emperor 


Rostotsef presided for a year, and died: he 


won for himself the title of the Wilberforce 
of Russia. 
when death was stealing on him. 
words were; “ My strength is failing me, but 
I will continue at the work to the last sigh; the 
grave alone can detach me from the question 
of the peasants.” 


He worked at the question even 
His last 


A. fellow laborer with him 
was the Grand Duchess Heléne, who herself 
set a noble example in emancipating her own 
serfs, and whose interest at court has invariably 
been in favor of every benevolent enterprise in 
Russia. Rostotsef was succeeded by Count 
Tanin, Minister of Justice, the owner of 25,- 
000 serfs, and a most determined enemy of 
emancipation ; but as public opinion was against 
emancipation, the Emperor chose Tanin as a 
man who would obey orders, and would not ex- 
cite suspicion, because all thought that under 
him the question would be shelved. This Com- 
mittee sat eighteen months, and concluded its 
work in the autumn of 1860: its most active 
members were Messrs. Miliauten Samerine, and 
Prince Teberkasky. 

The report was then transferred to a Com- 
mittee called the Superior Committee, com- 
posed of ministers and the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. 

In January, 1861, it was transferred to the 
Council of State, which voted against emanci- 
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pation by a majority of forty to six; bat the 

Emperor approved of the plan of the minority, 

with a few changes, and the glorious measure 

was carried by the power of autocracy alone. 
(To be concluded.) 


1 








From the London Friend. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT LISBURN. 


Although the work of First-day School 
teaching has now existed for some time, and 
taken such a deep root in our Society in Eng- 
land, it is still in its infancy, and comparative 
ly limited in its extent, in this sister island. 
It haviug been suggested by some of those 
engaged in this task, that a meeting or confer- 
ence of the various schools ia Ulster might 
prove beneficial, and be a means of encourag- 
ing us in our work, advantage was taken of 
the Ulster Quarterly Meeting, held at Lisburn, 
for that purpose; and on the evening of 
Second-day, Third month 7th, nearly one hun- 
dred Friends, interested in the cause, a large 
number of whom were personally engaged in 
teaching, met in the new house lately built for 
the use of the Tirst-day School in that town. 
John G. Richardson presided. After the 
meeting had been commenced with a few 
minutes of silence, H. Charles Knight, from 
Belfast, and Francis W. Wood, of Lisburn, 
were appointed joint secretaries. 

There were present, delegates from nine 
schools, viz.: Belfast, Bessbrook, Brooklands, 
Cranagill, Grange, Kircassock, Lisburn, Lissue, 
and Moyallon, representing a total of nearly 
eight hundred scholars. 

A number of questions respecting the mode 
of teaching, management, and discipline pur- 
sued in the different schools, were replied to 
by the representatives from each, and far- 
nished a considerable amount of very interest- 
ing ioformation. From these replies it appears 
that the course of instruction is very similar to 
that generally adopted in Friends’ First day 
Schools in England, but no writing is taught. 
In Belfast there is a school held on Third-day 
evenings, where writing and arithmetic are 
taught to all the scholars who choose to attend, 
of which the majority gladly avail themselves. 
Most of the Bessbrook scholars also attend an 
evening school, though unconnected with that 
held on First-day. There are no regularly 
established adult classes, but many of our 
pupils are from sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age. 

The subject of savings funds has recently 
claimed some attention, and a commencement 
has been made in two places. 

Several of the schools have a lending 
library, and in others, steps are being taken to 
establish one. In each there exists some sys- 
tem of rewards, mostly by giving marks for 
good conduct and punctuality, which are ex- 


changed for Bibles and other books. The very 
limited time precluded much discussion on the 
reports and answers to the different queries; 
but the conference decided on the desirability 
of forming a Union of the schools in Ulster, to 
meet annually at the Quarterly Meeting held 
at Lisbura in Third Month. 

In conclusion, [ may remark that the pros- 
pects of First-day School teaching amongst 
Friends in the North of Ireland are very en- 
couraging, and the interest taken in the move- 
ment appears to be increasing.—I am, respect- 
fully, F. W. Lockwoop. 

Belfast, Third Month 19th, 1864. 





TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
(To the Editor of the London Friend.) 


Estermep Frienp,—Thou wilt oblige by finding 
space for the following little story, which may in- 
terest thy readers, more especially young Friends. 

MicnagL T. Morsraut. 


A New Caste in Catourra—Our be- 
loved Queen had not long been proclaimed 
Empress of Hiodostan, when two young men 
(brothers) left England in the good ship 
“Fairy” to seek their fortunes. After a pro- 
tracted voyage, caused by storms and contrary 
winds, they were favored to reach Calcutta in 
safety ; and almost immediately obtained em- 
ployment in a public company, as they had 
with them good testimonials, confirmed by the 
captain, who also stated that they were zealous 
teetotalers. Drunkenness prevails in India to 
a fearful extent; Europeans die off in conse- 
quence like rotten sheep. Our young friends 
soon began housekeeping, which involved six 
servants. It seems a large number for two 
young men; but native servants do very little 
work, and receive but very small wages. The 
servants were much astonished to find that 
their masters used neither intoxicants nor 
narcotics ; and, in conversing with other ser- 
vants, said, “Our masters belong to a new 
caste from England, never before seen in 
India. They do not smoke, or drink strong 
drink, neither do they swear; and they speak 
and behave kindly to us: we like the new 
caste well.’”’ After the brothers had been in 
the service of the company some considerable 
time; two other higher situations became 
vacant, for which they applied. On the day 
appo'nted for filling the vacancies, about fifty 
applicants were anxiously waiting on the prem- 
ises of the company, when an official made 
his appearance, and, looking round, said, “T 
want the two tectotal brothers. Oh! there 
they are.” ‘He beckoned them into the office 
and engaged them at once, and dismissed the 
other applicants. It is gratifying to know that 
there are now in Calcutta others belonging to 
this new caste, one of whom recently returned 
to England and communicated the above par- 
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ticulars to the writer. The friends of Temper- 
ance will be glad to learn that the members of 
the new caste (in India) are able to walk 
abroad unprotected from the heat of the sun 


when it would be dangerous, or perhaps fatal, 
to Europeans who use intoxicating drinks. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 14, 1864. 


FrienDs IN East TENNESSEE.—Much anx- 
icty was long felt respecting the condition of 
Friends in Tennessee, frequent reports having 
been published of great suffering amongst the 
people in the eastern part of that State, many 
of whom were known to be opposed to the re- 
bellion. Since that district came into the pos- 
session of the Federal army, much of the suffer- 
ing has been relieved by contributions from 
the Northern States. With a view of render- 


ing especial aid to Friends, inquiry has been 
made into their situation, and our readers will 
doubtless feel interested in the following infor- 
mation, derived from an intelligent correspond- 
ent in Iowa: 

In 1860 there were three Monthly meetings 


in Tennessee—Newberry, in Blount County ; 
Lost Creek, in Jefferson Co. and Newhope, in 
Green Co.—constituting one Quarterly Meeting. 
Newberry Monthly Meeting consisted of about 
thirty-four families and twenty parts of families; 
Lost Creek of seventeen families and seven 
parts of families, and Newhope of thirteen fam- 
ilies and three parts of families. At that time 
nearly all believed it would be best to remove 
from the State, as soon as they could; and in 
the Autumn of 1860, previous to the outbreak 
of the rebellion, about seventeen families dis- 
posed of their property in the best way they 
could, nearly all making large sacrifices, and 
emigrated to Indiana, Iowa and Kansas. Others 
were preparing to leave, but the war prevented 
them, and they had to remain until the Union 
army opened the way for their release. Since 
that time about twenty-three families have re- 
moved to Indiana and Iowa, most of them being 
furnished with transportation, fur a part of the 
journey, by the Federal government, leaving 
only twenty-four families of Friends, and thirty 
parts of families, in Tennessee. With one or 
two exceptions, these would be glad to leave 
the State. ’ 


Friends, in common with other people, suf- 
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fered great losses from both the rebel and 
Union armies; one taking or destroying what 
might benefit the other. When the Conseript 
Act of the rebels was enforced, many of our 
members were placed in great difficulty. The 
young men had left the State at the breaking 
out of the war, so that those liable to conscrip- 
tion had families which were in great danger 
of suffering for want of provisions, if the hus- 
bands and fathers were forced from their homes. 
They were careful, therefore, to keep, as much 
as possible, out of the way of the conscription 
officers, and, so far asis known, none were 
taken to the rebel army. The latest account 
represents that Friends and others had been 
deprived of nearly all their provisions, and 
some Friends were drawing rations from the 
Federal Government. 

On one occasion about 2000 Union soldiers 
met about an equal number of rebels near New- 
hope Meeting house, on meeting day, and had 
a battle on the ground adjoining the meeting- 
house lot. Some Friends had started to meet- 
ing and got inside the rebel picket line, but 
were stopped, and finally obtained a permit to 
go home. 

The Friends, who recently reached Towa and 
Indiana, all state that they had little to eat or 
wear; their farms were laid waste and they 
had no means of cultivating them, their horses 
and cattle having been taken, and every thing 
was in such an unhappy condition that they 
were compelled to leave. 

Our correspondent writes :—It made my 
heart glad when I learned that Friends of Phil- 
adelphia were taking steps to assist Friends of 
Tennessee.” There is evidently great. need of 
prompt assistance, both in relieving those who 
cannot remove, and in aiding such as are pre- 
pared to emigrate to the West. 


To our SusscriBers.—<As we will soon 
enter the /ast quarter of volume seventeen, bills 
for unpaid subscriptions are in preparation to be 
sent to our Agents and to subscribers who do 
not pay through agents, but remit directly by 
mail. Some of our agents wish us to call the 
attention of subscribers to an early payment of 
subscriptions, to them, and we may add 
that this is very desirable to us, as the cost of 
paper is nearly double and the expense of print- 
ing is much enhanced. 
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(An Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frrenrs’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, near Muscatine, Towa, on the 22d of 4th 
mo., OLNEY THompson, in the 65th year of his age, a 
beloved Minister of Bloomington Monthly Meeting. 
Wormerly of Rochester, New Hampshire. He bad 
recently been liberated to make a general visit 
throughout his Quarterly Meeting, which em- 
braces the remote Monthly Meetings of Baraboo, in 
Wisconsin, and Minneapolis, in Minnesota. He re- 
garded this surrender as an evening sacrifice, feel- 
ing that his work was nearly done, and on the occa- 
s10n of spreading his prospect before bis friends, be 
said he felt at peace with his Maker. His sickness 
was of but one week, in which he was apparently 
unconscious of his situation, or of suffering. 
He had an enlarged and comprehensive mind; was 
sound in doctrine and in judgment, guarded and 
Watchful in the exercise of an eminently clear and 
powerful gift in the ministry of the Gospel, and in- 
creasingly tender in his warm interestand sympathy 
for all. “By the grace of God” he was what he 
was. For him “to live” was “Christ,” “but to 
die,” was “ gain.” 


, on the 24th of 3d month, 1864, Jonn BisHor, 
aged abont 74 years; a member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. He removed from New Jersey 
to the neighborhood of Cincinnati, when it was 
composed of but a few log honses. His life was a 
pattern of temperance and sobriety, and for nearly 
thirty years he abstained from the use of produce 
raised by slave-labor. His last words were those 
of prayer and praise. 


, in Moreau, Saratoga county, N. Y., on the 
17th of 4th month, 1864, Exocn Gurney; an elder 


of Moreau Monthly Meeting. His life had been char- 
acterized by a meek and childlike demeanor, evinc- 
ing that he was no stranger to the cross of Christ, 
whom he endeavored faithfully to follow. During a 
lingering illness he bore his sufferings with much 
patience; saying, “my sufferings are but trifling 
to those that Jesus bore for me.” On approaching 
his close, he said, “all is peace; O were it not 80, 
what a trying scene would this be.” His last words 
were, “my greatest desire for you all is that you 
may hold out to the end.” 


, at Rich Square, Iowa, on the 13th of 4th 


montb, 1864, Satu H. Kinsey, in the 21st year of} 


her age,.wife of John G. Kirby, of Rich Square 
Monthly Meeting, and a member of South River 
Monthly Meeting. She bore a short but severe 
illness with remarkable patience; she often ex- 
pressed a desire, before she was taken sick, to 
be prepared for death. At one time, with tears 
in her eyes, she said, “If I take this fever, (the 
spotted fever then prevailing) I desire to be prepared 
to go.” When last at her father’s house, which was 
about two weeks before her death, she expressed to 
one of her sisters, that she believed that was the 
last time she would see any of them, which was the 
case. ‘Happy are they who die in the Lord.” 


, on the 16th of 4th month, 1864, Desoran J. 
wife of William Parker, aged 28° years, 2 months 
and 9 days; a member of Rich Square Monthly 
Meeting, lowa. ’ 


, on the 9th of 4th month, 1864, at the same 
place, Mary E. McCoy, aged 31 years, 1 month and 
26 days 

, on the 11th of 4th month, 1864, at the same 
place, Danret E. Wuirsg, son of Willi»m and Martha 
A. White, aged 1 year, 2 months and 23 days. 
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Diep, on the 5th of 4th month, 1864, Esrmer Han- 
naw Haotey, daughter of Jeremiah A. and Mary 
Hadley, aged 11 years, six months and 27 days. 


——, on the 10th of 4th month, 1864. Mary Hap- 
Ley, wife of Jeremiah A. Hadley, aged 52 years, 2 
months and 14 days. 


——, on the 12th of 4th month, 1864, Saran 
Ema, aged 5 years, 6 months and 25 days, daughter 
of David and Lydia J. Nordyke, of Richmond, Ind., 
a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 


, near Darlington, Ind., on the 12th of 3d 
month, 1864, Anna C., wife of Bowling H. Winston, 
and daughter of John and Nancy Clark, aged 36 
years, 3 months and 29 days, and a useful and much 
beloved member of Sugar River Montbly Meeting. 
Her bereaved relatives and friends feel comforted 
in the assurance which her circumspect walk during 
the latter years of her life gives, that she was con- 
cerned to set her house in order. 


, on the 5th of 4th month, 1864, near Spice- 
land, Ind., Mary, wife of Samuel Gause, in the 41st 
year of her age; & member of Spicelsnd Monthly 
Meeting. In the eighteenth year of her age, she 
met with severe suffering, by being badly burned ; 
which affliction, she would sometimes say, was & 
schoolmaster to bring her to Christ; ever after this 
her life was that of the unassuming Christiao. Her 
last sickness was lingering, being mostly confined 
to her room for some months; previous to her close, 
many expressions fell from her lips, all giving evi- 
dence that her work was done, and that she would 
be accepted of Him whom she had fully endeavored 
to serve. 

tecigidsialiallialina eit 
Notice.—A well qualified female teacher wishes a 
permanent situation: the cou@try preferred. For 
information apply at the office of the Review. 


NINE-PARTNER’S SCHOOL 
Will re-open for the Summer Session, on the 11th 
of 5th month, 1864. For information address 
J. D. Cuasp, 
Washington, Dutchess co., N. Y. 
eee tea ores 
The Women’s Aid Committee, of Philadelphia, 
will hold their next stated meeting at the room, N. 
W. corner of 5th and Cherry Sts., at 4 o’clock, on 
7th day afternoon, the 14th of 5th month. 
E. C. Cotuins, Secretary. 
<npsesidigialillbieniiean 
| A member of the Society of Friends is anxious to 
lobtain a permanent situation; bas over 20 years’ 
‘experience in wholesale Hardware, Paint, Oil and 
Drug Business, and several years’ acquaintance with 
| Grocery and West India retail trade. 

He is used to conducting business correspondence 
—the cuties of entry clerk, and can write rapidly. 
Please apply at the office of Friends’ Review. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 11, 1864. 

annus tanaecaiiaieeenees 


For Friends’ Review. 


The Report of the Executive Board of 
“ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its 
| vicinity, fur the Relief of Colored Freedmen,” 
which was read at the Annual Meeting on the 
| 18th ult., has been published in pamphlet form, 
‘and forwarded to those members of our Yearly 
Meeting whose names have been furnished the 
{Committee on Publication. If any other 
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Friends should wish to have a copy sent to 
them by mail, they will please forward their 
address to A. M. Kimper, 

No. 26, So. Del. Avenue. 
, bth mo. 9, 1864, 


ee 


Philadelphia 


VERSES ON THE FIRST MORAVIAN MISSION 
AMONG THE INDIANS. 

The Mcravian of the 5th inst. gives the fol- 
lowing interesting statements in reference to 
the poem in our 34th number, entitled “ Good 
tidings of great joy.” This poem was taken 
from a recent English publication, “ Thought- 
ful Hours,” a collection of Poems, By H. L. L. 


We find in the last number of the Friends’ 
Review, a poem beautifully describing an inci- 
dent narrated by Bishop Spangenberg in his 
* Account of the Manner iv which the Prot- 
estant Church of the Unitas Fratrum preach 
the Gospel, and carry on their Missions among 
the heathen.” 

One of the first Indian converts brought to 
a knowledge of the truth through the agency 
of Christian Henry Rauch, who, in 1740, be- 
gan the Moravian Mission among the aborigi- 
nes of our country, was Tschoop, of the Mo- 
hican Nation, a notorious savage, steeped in all 
the vilest abominations of heathenism. He 
was baptized on the 16th of April, 1742, at 
Shekomeko, his native village. Once the seat 
of darkness, it ha® now become a Missionary 
Station, nestling at the foot of the Stissing 
Mountain, and spreading the light of the know}.- 
edge of God through the whole valley which 
bore its name. It lay on the present farm of 
Mr. Edward Hunting, Pine Plains, Dutchess 
County, New York. In baptism Tschoop re- 
ceived the name of John, and ever after was a 
most consistent Christian and zealous coadjutor 
of the Missionaries. Of him Bishop Span- 
genberg proceeds to relate as follows: 

“Above thirty years ago, when [ lived in 
North America, I sometimes got the brethren 
that were used occasionally in the service of 
our Lord, to come together in order that I 
might converse with them about their labors. 
John, an Indian of the Mohican Nation, who 
had formerly been a very wicked man, but was 
now thoroughly converted, and was our fellow 
laborer in the congregation gathered from 
among the heathen, at that time dwelling in 
Shekomeko, happened to be just then on a visit 
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once came to us, desiring to instruct us, and 
began by proving to us that there is a God. 
Ov which we said to-him: ‘ Well, and dost 
thou think we are ignorant of that? Now go 
again whence thoucamest!’ Another preacher, 
came another time, and would instruct us, say- 
ing: ‘Ye must not steal, not drink too wuch, 
not lie.” We answered him: ‘Fool that thou 
art; dost thou think that we do not know 
that? Go and learn it first thyself, and teach 
the people thou belongest to not to do those 
things. For who are greater drunkards, or 
thieves, or liars, than thine own people?’ Thus 
we sent him away also. Some time afterwards, 
Christian Henry Rauch came to me into my 
hut, and sat down by me. The contents of his 
discourse to me were nearly these: ‘I come to 
thee in the name of the Lord of heaven and 
earth. He acquaints thee, that He would 
gladly receive thee and rescue thee from the 
miserable state in which thou liest. To this 
end He becawe a man, hath given His life for 
mankind, and shed His blood for them,’ &e. 
Upon this, he lay down upon a board in my 
hut, and fell asleep, being fatigued with his 
journey. I thought within myself: what man- 
ner of man is this? There he lies asleep so 
sweetly. I might kill him immediately, and 
throw him out into the forest ;—who would 
care for it? But he is unconcerned. However 
T could not get rid of his words. They con- 
tinually recurred to me; and though I went to 
sleep, yet I dreamed of the blood which Christ 
had shed for us. I thought, this is very 
strange ; and went to interpret to the other In- 
dians the words which Rauch spake farther to 
us. Thus, through the grace of God, the 
awakening among us took place. I tell you, 
therefore, brethren, preach to the heathen 
Christ and His blood and His death, if you 
wish to produce a blessing among them.’ Such 
was the exhortation of John, the Mohican, to 
us.” So far Bishop Spangenberg’s narrative. 

Tschoop died at Bethlehem, and lies buried 
in the Moravian Cemetery there. Some years 
ago a new tombstone was placed upon his grave, 
which is on the left of the old central avenue, 
and near its lower end. 

The above incident is the basis of the poem 
in Friends’ Review. 


dalle. 
“ J have called you friends.” Then He wil 
give us freedom of access to Him. The dis- 


with us, and also came to our meeting. He was| tance and ceremonies which may be necessary 
a man that had excellent gifts, was a bold con-| to regulate the approach of others, are laid 
fessor of what he knew to be true, and under-| aside with a friend ; the heart, the arms, the 
stood the German language so as to express! house, are all open tohim. And does the Lord 


himself with sufficient clearness. As we were 


speaking one with another about the heathen, | invitation: “Come unto me.” 


he suid among other things : 


‘Brethren, [ have been a heathen, and am' secret of His pavilion. 


| 
| 


keep us at a distance? All His language is 
He allows us 
to come even to His seat, and to enter into the 
He permits us at all 


grown old among them, I know therefure very! times to spread our miost minute affairs before 
well how it is with the heathen. A preacher’ Him; yea, He indulges us to live in His house, 
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to sit at His table, to walk with Him, to lean 
upon His bosom. Such honor have all the 
saints.—Juy. 
<ceshidtinaiattitectiean 
From the North American. 


THE FREEDMEN IN ALABAMA. 


We have heard much of the freedmen of 
South Carolina, and of the efforts made for 
their elevation. To-day we have a report from 
the same class of people in Alabama, and of 
what is being done for them there, and that by 
the enterprise and benevolence of Philadelphia. 
Below will be found a letter from William F. 
Mitchell, superintendent of freedmen’s schools 
in middle Tennessee and northern Alabama. 
Mr. Mitchell has been sent out by the Penn- 
sylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association. His 
business is to organize schools and locate teach- 
ers. For this duty he is well qualified by char- 
acter and experience. He is a member of the 
Society of Friends; is a brother to Miss Mit- 
chell the astronomer cf Nantucket; was for- 
merly Superintendent in Haverford College of 
this State, and has since had an instructive ex- 
perience in organizing colored schools in this 
city. We learn that he is pushing his work 
vigorously in his new field. He has made ar- 
rangements for the establishment of some 
twenty or thirty schools in Tennessee and 
North Alabama, and is ready to locate teachers 
as fast as the association can supply them. 
And the association, on the other hand, we 
learn, is quite as busy selecting and appointing 
persone suitable for the work. They are intend- 
ing to send out this week twelve teachers, male 
and female, and will be wanting a good many 
more. Thus the work goes on. The Sanitary 
Commission, the Christian Commission, and 
the Freedmen’s Relief Commission follow hand 
in hand in the wake of our great armies, each 
doing its appropriate and indispensable work. 
This is as it should be. 

Day dawn in Alabama.—* You may recol- 
lect that in a former letter I made mention of 
an interesting visit to the military post of Ste- 
venson, Alabama. Upon the occasion referred 
to, the gentlemanly commander of the brigade 
holding the position, received me with much 
kindness, and upon parting pledged himself to 
erect immediately a log school house of suffi- 
cient size ‘to accommodate the 200 children 
gathered at this point. The 11th inst. was the 
day appointed for opening a school under the 
auspices of the Pennsyly ania Freedmen’s Re- 
lief Association. Upon arriving at the station, 
however, I learned that no progress had been 
made with the building. <A press of business 
had prevented the Colonel from giving it the 
promised attention. However, an order was 
immediately given for the Lieutenant of Pion- 
eers to proceed to build a school house under 
my direction ; and when [ left, on the evening 





of the 15th, most of the timber had been 
felled and drawn to the position selected. 

In the meantime, the Assistant Quartermas- 
ter, Capt. D. Y. Kilgore, a warm friend of the 
colored people, proffered me the use of a room 
hitherto used for storing harness. It was a 
mere shell, without sashes to the windows, and 
very frail. 

Such as it was, however, I gladly acveptdl 
it, and notice was given that the school would 
open on the morning of the 13th. 

Long before the “hour appointed, groups of 
children, in some cases accompanied by their 
parents, could be seen crossing the parade 
ground, wending their way to ” the place of 
meeting. 

At 9 A. M. I arrived, and found nearly one 
hundred present, seated upon’ rude benches, in 
perfect silence. The Bible was opened, but 
for a moment the stillness was unbroken. In 
that moment | think I realized the moral grand- 
eur of the purpose of our association. 

“ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations.” 

I question whether any congregation of de- 
vout worshippers ever lent such attention to the 
grand words of that beautiful psalm. 

The repetition of a little hymn, and a few 
cheering words, and the day’s work hegan. 

The plan pursued was similar to that noticed 
in my description of the school at Nashville. 
Wilson’s Chart, No. 1, was suspended from a 
cross of wood, made to stand alone, and the 
letters and words taught together. After half 
an hour’s exercise of this kind, the card was 
put aside, and they made an attempt to sing— 
a feeble attempt, it must be confessed, with 
sweet voices, wholly untrained. They seemed, 
too, to have no hymns. Several efforts were 
made by the older girls to lead the others, but 
without success ; when a lad suggested that 
they knew “ John Brown's body,” ‘and in a mo- 
ment a powerful male voice led with these 
strange words : 


‘Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord, 
It’s trampling out its vengeance 
Where the grapes of wrath are strewed, 
He has loosed the faithful lightning, 
Of his swift and terrible sword, 
As we go marching on.” 


None but those who have witnessed the des- 
olation which follows the advance of a great 
army could appreciate such language, especially 
when joined to the melody of such a people. 

At intervals they were taught the days of 
the week, the months of the year, &c., the 
best of attention and order attending the entire 
session. 

The number increased until on the afternoon 
of the third day we had 165 in attendance. 
At this time it was ascertained that thirty- 
three had learned all the letters and several 
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words. Our place of assembling was then 
changed to a lower room, the floor of that we 
had been occupying having warned us of dan- 
ger. It was built by rebels, and, like their 
theories, rested upon a weak foundation. The 
interest increased with the number, and a walk 
among the cabins in the evening developed the 
pleasing assurance that the lessons of the day 
were being repeated at the fireside. 

Seldom a day passes in a colored school 
withcut some humorous incident, as for in- 
stance: in some little talk with the children I 
used the phrase “common sense.” “ What 
does it mean?” I inquired. The reply was 
prompt and decisive, from a boy of teun—* Not 
to steal ; to behave yourself, and not to cuss 
and swore.” 

At the close of the week, application was 
made by a young mechanic for the privilege of 
assembling with a few of his’ fellows on Sab- 
bath morning, to continue a course of instruct- 
ion which they had inaugurated among them- 
selves. Their request was readily granted, and 
after announcing that the duties of the school 
would be resumed early the following week, I 
returned to my head quarters at Nashville, 
grateful that, in the order of Divine Provi. 
dence, it had been my lot to minister to these 
little ones, who, with their parents, watch the 
dawning 6f freedom, scarcely daring to believe 
that it is the opening of their “year of 
jubilee.” 


oe ge 
THE VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 


It is well known that at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Mr. Vassar, a gentleman of considerable wealth, 
has already made over to trustees Some four or 
five hundred thousand dollars, for the purpose 
of establishing a female college, that shall con- 
fer an education on young ladies prepared to 
enjoy such advantages, equal to that of Yale or 
Cambridge for the other sex. It is understood 
that in his will he bas left some two or three 
hundred thousand more. Under his own eye 
there is being finished off at this time probably 
the noblest building for female education, if 
not for any educational purpose, in the United 
States. It looks ia front like the Palace of the 
Tuilleries in Paris, on a smaller scale; yet it 
has a front of four hundred and seventy feet, 
and a depth altogether of about three hundred 
and fifty. The building contains upwards of 
five hundred rooms above ground, besides cellars 
and apartments for heating the buildings, wash- 
ing, &c., under ground, making in all between 
seven and eight hundred. 

There is under this one roof a house for the 
President and four Professor’s bouses, a chapel 
capable of holding near a thousand persons, and 
a library room ninety odd feet long. There 
are between six and seven hundred feet of con- 
tinuous passages on each of three floors, and all 
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the floors are twelve feet high or upwards. 
Thirteen separate flights of stairs from the top 
to the bottom secure ready egress in case of 
fire. But of this there is but little danger, for 
divisions between almost every room are of 
brick, carried up from the cellar to the garret, 
while there are two divisions of stone, eight feet 
thick, with iron doors, from top to bottom,.ef- 
fectually dividing the main building into three 
distinct compartments, in case of fire. 

The whole building is heated by steam pipes, 
not running through the building, but through 
apartments where warm air is properly pre- 
pared and carried all over the building, so that 
fresh air is momentarily supplied to each room. 
Gas is generated in works erected on purpose, 
and water is supplied to all parts of the build- 
ing, pumped up by the water-power of a grist 
mill that belongs to the premises. There are 
two hundred acres of ground, all to be laid out 
so as to contribute to the health, education and 
happiness of the scholars in this magnificent 
Institution. At one point, where a ledge of the 
solid rock protrudes, an observatory has been 
erected, and the whole of the instruments are 
to be of the very best character known in the 
country. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
Institution is, that the price of education, board, 
and in fact everything, except music and draw- 
ing, will be only $200 per annum. There are 
already upwards of two hundred applications, 
we hear. But the building has more than two 
hundred and fifty sleeping apartments for young 
ladies, allowing to each her own private bed- 
room, with one sitting room for every three 
young ladies in common. These apartments 
are all twelve feet high, and so large that were 
it ever thought desirable, two beds instead of 
one might easily be placed in each sleeping 
room. This we believe is not the intention, 
however, of the Trustees. 

The history of this magnificent donation is, 
we believe, as follows: Mr. Vassar, the cele- 
brated brewer, is connected with the Guy 
family in England, one of the members of which 
founded the well-known Guy’s Hospital, of 
London. While on a visit to that city several 
years ago, he had plans made of the Hospital, 
and came back intending to found such an in- 
stitution at Poughkeepsie, and endow it with 
his whole property after his decease. On com- 
municating his plans toa friend, he was per- 
suaded that such a Hospital was not needed 
half as much in a young country like this as 
one where the future wives and mothers of 
citizens of the State of New York could be so 
educated and trained as to avert very many of 
those diseases and calamities which send most 
to the hospitals. In this way it comes that, in- 
stead of a second Guy’s Hospital, which in a 
small town like Poughkeepsie would do the 
world but little good, we are to have an insti- 
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tution which through all coming time will 
draw the most intelligent young ladies in the 
land from all parts of the country to finish their 
education at this spot. Philanthropists in other 
places would do well to emulate the wise coun- 
sels which have inspired Mr. Vassar, while Dr. 
Jewett, the President, whose life has been given 
up to female education, will, so long as he may 
have anything to do with the management of 
the Institution, secure its successful operation. 
—Public Ledger. 


———__ + sem 


FATHER MARQUETTE. 


In the Old World it is a pastime of singular 
fascivation to the cultivated and imaginative 
American to haunt an ancient town like Chester, 
where Roman walls and camp outlines, faded 
banners won in Cromwell’s time baronial 
escutcbeons or classic coins identify the site of 
historic events associated with the distant past. 
To the native of a land where all is so fresh, 
active and changeful, the shadow of the pyra- 
mids, the moonlit arches of the Colosseum, and 
the medizeval towers impart to the landscape a 
hallowed charm, more impressive from its entire 
novelty. And yet such experiences are pos- 
sibleat home, if the same retrospective dreanier 
will but connect the facts of the past, of which 
there are so few artificial memorials, with the 
aspect of nature unmodified in her more grand 
features by the vicissitudes of centuries. Look- 
ing forth, in the calm of a summer morning, 
upon a lonely and wooded reach of western 
river or Jake, let him recall the story of pioneer, 
adventurer or missionary, contrasting it with 
the tokens of subsequent civilization, and the 
appeal to wonder is not less emphatic, though 
more vague. How wild, remote, exuberant 
must have seemed the Father of Waters to 
Marquette and Joliet, when they glided out 
upon its vast and unexplored bosom! On the 
13th of May, 1673, with five other Frenchmen, 
they embarked in two canoes, provided with a 
slender stock of Indian corn and smoked beef ; 
and, guided by such information as they could 
gather from the aborigines, left Green Bay, 
ascended the Fox river, and, on the 25th of 
June, entered the Mississippi. The first naive 
and quaint record of what they saw, heard and 
did ov this primitive expedition, has, by the 
liberal enterprise of ove of our citizens, been 
reproduced as it then greeted the eyes of their 
sympathetic countrymen, with the obsolete type 
80 appropriate to such a voyayeur’s chronicle. 
Father Marquette tells us there of the wild rice, 
grapes and plums wherewith they regaled—of 
the Miamis that assisted their portage—of the 
trace of footsteps on the river’s bank, following 
which they came to a beautiful prairie—of 
sojouras in Illinois villages, calumet-smoking 
with friendly natives—feverish nights with 
mosyuitoes—of the dreary bellow of herds of 
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buffaloes, and the lowly flights of startled quails. 
Those months of primitive navigation were 
fraught with rare excitement to minds reared 
amid the highest existent civilization ; but, as 
if awed by the precarious life and majestic as- 
pect of primeval nature, the simplicity of the 
narrative is only equalled by the unprecedent- 
ed interest of the discoveries; and the good 
priest’s memory has long been hallowed by his 
death among scenes forever identified with his 
brave and pious character. On the shore of 
Lake Michigan, the isolated and, picturesque 
witness of those heroic toils and that humane 
ministry, on the 18th of May, 1675, the canoe 
of Father Marquette entered a small stream, 
and he requested the two men in charge there- 
of to leave him for half an hour; on returning 
they found him dead. The site of his grave, 
near the bank, is still designated, and the little 
river bears his name.—Zxchange. 


WHAT’S THE HARM OF SMOKING? 


The wide-spread habit of smoking has not 
yet had due medical attention paid to it and its 
consequences. It is only by two or three 
year's observation that Dr. Laycock has become 
fully aware of the great changes induced in 
the system by the use of tobacco, and of the 
varied obscure forms of disease, to which espe- 
cially excessive smoking gives origin. He pro- 
ceeded to state some of them as they were to 
be met with in the pharingeal mucous mem- 
brane, the stomach, the lungs, the heart, the 
brain, and the nervous system. The tobacco 
consumed by habitual smokers varies from half 
an ounce to twelve ounces per week ; the usual 
quantity from two to three ounces. Inveterate 
cigar-smokers will consume from four to five 
dozen per week. The first morbid result is an 
inflammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
brane of the lips and tongue; then the tonsils 
and pharyox suffer, the mucous membrane 
becoming dry and congested. If the thorax 
be examined, it will be found slightly swollen, 
with congested veins meandering over the sur- 
face, and with a streak of mucus. The action 
of tobacco-smoking on the heart is depressing, 
and some individuals, who feel it in this organ 
more than others, complain of an uneasy sensa- 
tion about the left nipple, a distressing feeling, 
not amounting to faintness, but allied to it. 

The action of the heart is observed to be 
feeble and irregular. An uneasy feeling is also 
experienced in or beneath the pectoral muscles, 
and oftener on the right side than the left. On 
the brain, the use of tobacco appears to diminish 
the cerebral action, and checks the flow of ideas 
through the mind. It differs from opium and 
henbane, and rather excites to wakefulness, like 
green tea, than composes to sleep; induces a 
dreaminess which leaves no impression on the 
memory, but great susceptibility, indicated by 
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a trembling of the hands and irritability of 
temper. Such are the secondary results of 
smoking. So are blackness of teeth and gum- 
boils. There is also a sallow paleness of the 
complexion, an irresolution of disposition, a 
want of life and energy, and, in constant 


smokers who do not drink, a tendency to pul- 
monary phthisis. In short, smoking is very 


injurious to the respiratory, alimentary and 
nervous systems, and to the whole man.— 77rask. 
; ; 


ep 


If any of you are led to acts of painful self- 
denial ; if for the sake of peace, for the honor 
of God or the glory of His name, you ever 
willingly forego any worldly advantage, or de- 
prive yourselves of any temporal gratification, 
how sweetly are you recompensed, how amply 
are you repaid, even at the present hour, by 

the increased enjoyment of closer and more 
* intimate communion with your Redeemer, and 
by a sense of his approving presence and his 
all-seeing eye !— Blunt. 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S DOVE. 


“O my Dove? in the clefts of the rock, in the secret of the 
stair!”—Canr. 2; 14, 

“ My Dove!” The Bridegroom speaks. To whom? 
Whom, think’st thou, meaneth He? 

Say, U my soul! canst thou presume 
He thus addresseth thee ? 

Yes, ‘tis the Bridegroom’s voice of love, 

Culling thee, O my soul! His Dove! 


The Dove is gentle, mild, and meek: 
Deserve I, then, the name? 

I look within in vain to seek 
Aught which can give a claim: 

Yet, made so by redeeming love, 

My svul, thou art the Bridegroom’s Dove ! 


Methinks, my soul, that thou may’st see, 
In this eudearing word, 
Rensous why Jesus likens thee 
To this defenceless bird ; 
Reasons which show the Bridegroom’s love 
To His poor, helpless, timid Dove! 


The Dove, of all the feathered tribe, 
Doth least of power possess: 
My soul, what better can describe 
Thine utter helplessness? 
Yet courage take! the Bridegroom’s love , 
Will keep, defend, protect His Dovel 


The Dove bath neither claw nor sting, 
Nor weapon for the fight ; 
Se owes ber safety to her wing, 
Her victory to flight. 
A shelter hath the Bridegroom’s love 
Provided for his helpless Dove |! 


The Hawk comes on, in eager chase— 
The Dove will not resist ; 
In flying to her hiding-place, 
Her safety doth consist. 
The Bridegroom opes His arms of love, 
And in them folds His panting Dove! 


Nothing the Dove can now molest, 
Safe from the fowler’s snare ; 

The Bridegroom’s bosom is her nest— 
Nothing can harm her there. 
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Encircled by the arms of love, 
Almighty power protects the Dove! 


As the poor Dove, before the Hawk, 
Quick to her refuge flies, 
So need I, in my daily walk, 
The wing which faith supplies 
To bear me where the Bridegroom’s love 
Places beyoud all harm His Dove! 


My soul, of native power bereft, 
To Calvary repairs: 
Immanuel is the rocky cleft, 
The secret of the stairs! 
Since placed there by the Bridegroom’s love, 
What evil can befall His Dove ? 


Though Sinai’s thunder round her roars, 
Though Ebal’s lightnings flash, 
Though heaven a fiery torrent pours, 
And riven mountains crask— 
Through all, the *‘ still small voice” of love 
Whispers, “‘ Be not afraid, my Dove!” 


What though the heavens away may pass, 
Witb fervent heat disselve, : 

And round the sun this earthly mass 
No longer shall r-volve ! 

Behoid a miracle of love! 

The lion quakes, but not the Dove! 


My soul, now bid within a rock, 
(The * Rock ot Ages” called,) 
Amid the universal shock 
Is fearless, unappalled. 
A cleft therein, prepared by love, 
In safety hides the Bridegroom’s Dove! 


O happy Dove! thus weak, thus safe ; 
Do I resemble her ? 

Then to my soul, O Lord! vouchsafe 
A dove-\ike character ! 

Pure, harmless, gentle, full of love, 

Make me in spirit, Lord, a Dove! 


O Thou who on the Bridegroom’s head 
Didst, as a Dove, come down, 
Within my soul Thy graces shed, 
Establish there Thy throne; 
There shed abroad a Saviour’s love, 
Thou holy, pure, and heavenly Dove! 
8S. R. M. 


—-——_ —_-+—~0r- — 


BLANK PAPER. 


Tis but a blank and worthless leaf; 
No writing there we find ; 

Tis ooly fit to be destroyed, 

And scattered to the wind. 


Yet pause awhile, and bring it near 
Where the warm firelight glows ; 

Look now—behold, by chemic art, 
The writing slowly grows 


Clear and distinct; thus aye twill be 
Exposed to heat and light; 

Removed from thence, and cold again, 
It vanishes from sight. 


Thus many a heart a blank appears, 
Where hidden, unconfessed, 

Unknown 'o all, God’s writing there 
Indelibly impressed, 


Waits but the Spirit’s heat and light, 
In his good time revealed, 
To show what wondrous power and love 
Were for a while concealed. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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(commonly known as the ten-forty loan,) were com- 
menced on the 25th of 3d month, and up to the 2d 
inst. inclusive, the amount subscribed was $40,408,- 
690. The sub-criptions to the “5-20” loan, during 


& corresponding period after it was first opened, 
were only $5,626,350. 





To deny a particular Providence, to see 
God’s hand in the fall of an empire, but to 
overlook it in the full of a sparrow, appears as 
rational as to believe that the striking of a clock 
depends upon the hidden springs, and wheels 
and works within, but that the movements of 
the minute hand are left entirely to accident 
and chance. Paley said “that the appearance 
of chance always bears an exact proportion to 
the iynorance of the observer.” In this 
world we are seldom permitted to have more 
than a side view of a providence, but when we 
reach the end of our course, and can turn‘ and 
gaze from the battlements of the celestial city, 
upon the path we have been travelling, we shall 
see its face, and be astonished to find, that what 
we have been following, through days of dark- 
ness and nights of @espondency, as a stranger 
and an enemy, has been, indeed, one of our 
best and dearest friends. — Blunt. 


















































The “‘ General Conference” of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in the United States, now in session 
in Philadelphia, has instructed one of its committees 
to alter the Discipline of the church so as to.pre- 
veut slaveholders from membership, and bringing 
to trial the sianers of that kind who may now be in 
the church. Another committee was also instructed 
to alter the Discipline so as to exclude from mem- 
bership all persons attainted of treason to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Military Affairs.—The joint committee of the two 
Houses of Coogress, on the Conduct of the War, has 
made @ report on the subject of the massacre of col- 
ored troops at Fort Pillow, which was referred to it 
for investigation. A sub-committee of two members 
was sent to that placé, and to several others in that 
region, and took mach testimony from eye-wiinesses; 
all showing that afier the refusal to surrender the fort, 
and its capture by assault,an indiscriminate slaughter 
was commenced, not only of soldiers who threw 
down their arms, but of women and children, and 
even of the sick and wounded in the hospitals. Of 
the officers in the fort at the time, but two were 
kuown to be living, when the commit'ee reported, 
and both of them were wounded, one it was thought 
mortally. At least 300 of the men were killed after 
they bad ceased to offer resistance, anJ of the fate 


of others who were made prisoners, nothing definite 
was known. 





If we couldin all our trials, lay ourselves 
down iu the arms of the. Almighty, his all suffi- 
ciency in power aud goodness, how much of the 
haven should we have in our voyage; bow 
much of home in our pilgrimage ; how much of 
heaven in this wretched earth! 

Oh, throw away your staves; break the arm 
of flesh ; lie down quietly in every dispensa- 
tion, 4nd you shall see the salvation of God. 


—_—___-—~~en + —_____ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricy Ivvatuicence.—English dates via South- 
ampton to the 28:h ult., have been received. 

The London Coaference, composed of all the ac- 
credi‘ed plenipotentiaries, met atthe Treasury De- 
partment. England was represented by Karl Ras- 
sell and Lord Ciarendua; France, by Prince La Tour 
d’ Auvergne; Austria, by Count Apponye and Coun- 
cillor Buian; Germany, by Baron vun Beust; Den- 
mark, by Baron Bille, Minister Quadde, aod Coun- 
cillor Krieger; Sweden, by Count Wachtmeister, 
The Paris papers say that Austria, Prussia and Ger- 
many propose as the basis of agreemeut, the inieg- 
rity of the Danish monarchy ; the political and ad- 
ministrative “ autonomy” of the Duchies; the maia- 
tenance of their usion in one Scate; and the mak- 
ing of Readsburg, in Holstein, a German Federal 
fortress, a3 a guarantee thereof. 


Washington, N. C., has been evacuated by the 
Union troops. It is said that after the guns bad 
been spiked, and the property which cou!d not be 
taken away destroyed, it was ascertained that most 
of the rebel force bad left the place, it was supposed 
for Virgiuia, 

The Jatest accounts from Arkansas are that Gen. 
Steele has b-en compelled to return from Camden 
to Little Rock by the shortness of his supplies. He 
left Camden on the 26th ult., and on the Ist inst., 
his cavalry had reached Little Rock and his main 
body was within 40 miles of that place. The rebels 
harassed his force during the entire march, and he 
was obliged to destroy his wagon trains und burn 
the bridges behind him, 

Gen. Bunks was at Alexandria, La., at the last ae- 
counts, having fallen back from Grand Ecore. The 
falling of tue river had prevented sume of the gun- 
boats from coming down, and it was supposed his 
force would remain to assist them. One gunboat, 
which was fast on a sand-bar above Alexandria, 
was destroyed to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the rebeis, efforts to lighten and get it off having 
proved ineffectual. Some fighting is reported to 
have occurred between Grand Evore and Alexan- 
dria, but the particulars are unknown. Gen. Canby 
is said to have been sent to that district. 


Domestic.—The number of National Banks now 
organized is 393. Tue aggregate of capital invest- 
ed in these banks is $60,000,000, with an aggregate 
of stocks or bonds deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United S:ates, as a basis for circulation, of $30,- 
000,000. The first of these banks established was 
the First National Bank of Philadelphia, organ zed 
6th mo. 30th, 1863. Tae largest is the Fourth Na- 
tional Back of New York, wita a capital of $5,000,- 
000. The notes for circulation of all these banks 
are issucd from the bureau of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, at Washington. The whole amount 
issued to them, up to 4th month 15th, 1864, was 
$15,850,200. The circulation of State banks de- 
creased during the year 1863, from $173,089,185, to 
$160,925, 120. 

The subscriptions to the United States loan of 
€200,000,000 redeemable after ten years and paya- 
ble ia forty years, with interest at five per cent, 


Thearmy at Chattanooga has made a forward move- 
ment, uader the direction of Gea. Sherman, and on 
the 7th, General Thomas occapied Tunnel Hill, Ga, 
while the rebel forces had taken position north of 
Dalton. Ouly skiemisking had taken place to that 
time. 

The Secretary of War announced on the 10th that 
he had information from Gen. Sherman, that a fight 
for the possession of Rocky Face Ridge had been 
successful, and tuat meanwhile a force under Gen. 
McPbersoa was advancing on Resaca, 15 miles south 
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of Dalton, and was petieiks‘che wid Willian: eovtn'ealiee ot hak atanes seven miles of that place 
on the morning of the 10th. This position, if at- 
tained, would place bim in the rear of the rebel 
army, ‘while another body was approaching on the 
nortb. A great battle is probably in progress in 
that quarter as our paper goes to press. 
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A simultaneous advance appears: to have been 
made last week bya body from Fortress Monroe, 
under Geo. Butler, and the main army of the Poto- 
mac, under Gen. Meade, and directed by Gen. Grant, 
while another body is understood to be moving 
southward,in West Virginia. Gen. Butler reported 
officially on the night of the 5th, that two army 
corps had left Yorktown during the previous night, 
that portions of them had been landed at City Point, 
which is atthe mouth of the Appomattox, and at 
two other landings on James River, and the remain- 
der were then landing at Bermuda Hundred, above 
the Appomattox. No opposition had then been ex- 
perienced, the movement being apparently a com- 
plete surprise. Some ‘“ monitors” and other gun- 
boats accompanied the expedition. A force of 1800 
cavalry made several demonstrations from Williams- 
burg, on the 5th. Part of these (colored troops) are 
reported to have crossed the Chickabominy, attack- 
ed and defeated a regiment of rebel cavalry there 
encamped, and pursued them within ten miles of 
Richmond. Another cavalry detachment left Suf- 
folk on the 5th, and according to a dispatch of the 
9th from Gen. Butler, forded Blackwater river, and 
burned a railroad bridge south of Petersburg, sep- 
arating the different portions of Beauregard’s army, 
some of which remained south of that point, while 
the remainder was defeated by General Butler near 
Petersburg. 

The army of General Meade crossed the Rapidan 
river on the 4th inst., at two points, and moved for- 
ward to the vicinity of Cbhancellorsville, without 
meeting any serious resistance. The next morning 
the advance was resumed in the direction of Orange 
Court House, but was continued only a short dis- 
tance, when a strong rebel force was encountered, 
and about noon a severe engagement commenced, 
continuing on different parts of the line until night- 
fall. On the 6th, a still more general and fierce bat- 
tle took place. The accounts yet received are very 
incomp'ete, but they state that Gen. Lee’s army made 
repeated and ferocious attacks first upon one and 
then upon the other wing of the Union forces, with 
some temporary successes, but were in every in- 
stance finally driven back. Dispatches from the 
Secretary of War, to Gen. Dix, st New York, dated 
the afternoon of the 9th, announced that dispatches 
from Gen. Meade bad ‘been received, stating that 
General Lee’s army commenced falling back, on the 
night of the 6th, and were in full retreat on the di- 
rect road for Richmond ; that General Hancock was 
pursuing. and bad passed through Spoitsylvania Court 
House at daylight onthe 8th, and thatthe United 
States troops occupied Frederic ksburg, where a de- 
pot for t!:e wounded had been established. The loss 
on both sides was undoubtedly heavy, but only 
vague estimates of its amount have yet reached us. 
Artillery was used very little, if at «ll, during the 
first two days, the nature of ‘the ground, much of 
which was densely covered with small trees, pre- 
venting its employment. Another dispatch from the 
Secretary of the evening of the 10th, says that dis- 
patches from General Grant, dated i P. M., of the 
9th, announced that the rebel force had made a 
stand at Spottsylvania Court House, and there had 
been some hard fighting, but no general battle had 
then taken place there. He did not intend to re- 
new the attack that day, being engaged in replen- 
ishing from the supply trains, 80 as to advance with- 
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out them. About 12,000 wounded are reported to 
have arrived at Fredericksburg, some of the being 
from the rebel army. No estimate of the killed is 
yet publisted. Generals Sedgwick and Wadsworth 
are known to be among the number. 


Concress.—The Senate passed a bill changing 
the time for votiog on the adoption of the State 
Constitution in Nevada, to the 7th of 9th month, in- 
stead of 10th of 10th month; a bill extending for 
six months the time during which patentees who 
have neglected it may pay the final ba'ance of fees 
to secure their patents ; a bill appropriating $300,- 
000 for erecting buildings for a branch mint at San 
Francisco ; one appropriating $100,000 to return the 
Navajoe Indians to their reservation in New Mexico; 
and the National Bank bill, with amendments; and 
adopted a resolution,offered some time since by Sher- 
man of Ohio, declaring that a quorum of the Senate 
consists of a majority of the Senators duly chosen; 
that if a majority of the Prewidential electors, duly 
appointed and qualified, vote for one person, he is the 
legally elected President ; thatif the election of Pre- 
sident devolvea upon the House of Representatives, 
and the votes of a majority of the States represented*® 
in the House are cast for one person, he is the Presi- 
dent. The vote upon this resolution was yeas 26, nays 
11. Aresolution was also adopted directing the official 
reporter of the Senate, in making out bis list, to re- 
port the names of the absentees. 


The House passed unanimously, a bill increasing 
the pay of private soldiers to $16 per month, and 
that of non-commissioned officers in p:oportion; 
concurred in the Senate’s amendments to the Naval 
Appropriation bill ; and passed a bill appropgiating 
$7,000,000 to pay Pennsylvania militia called out to 
repel the rebel invasion of 1863, with an amend- 
ment appropriating $15,000,000. to defray the ex- 
penses of other loyal States in repelling raids ;. the 
Fortification Appropriation bill; and the bill guar- 
anteeing a republican government to the States whose 
governments have been usurped or overthrown by 
the rebellion. The vote on the passage of this last 
bill was yeas 73, nays 59. It requires a majority of 
the people, instead of one-tenth as the bill was ori- 
ginally reported, to take part in the election prelim- 
inary to the re-establishment of a State govern- 
ment. Delegates to a Convention for that purpose 
must be elected by the loyal white male citizens, 
who are required to subscribe the oath of allegi- 
ance ; and uatil the United States sha!l bave recog- 
nized a republican form of State government, the 
Provisional Governor, whom the President is author- 
ized to appoint, is to see that this act and the laws 
ef the United States, and the laws of the State in 
force when the State government was overthrown, 
are faithfully executed ; but no law or usage where- 
by any person was heretofore held in involuntary 
servitude, shull be recognized. The following pro- 
visions are to be incorporated in the new State 
Constitution; Ist. No person who has held or 
exercised any office, civil or military, State or con- 
federate, except an office merely municipal, or mili- 
tary below the grade of colonel, under the usurp- 
ing power, shall not vote for or be a member of the 
Legislature or Governor. 2d. Involuntary servitude 
is forever prohibited, and the freedom ef all persons 
is guarauteed in said State. 3d. No debt of the 
State or confederate debt, created by or under the 
sanction of the usurping power, shall be recognized 
or paid by the State. The bill further provides that 
every person who shall hereafter hold or exercise 
any office, civil or military, in the rebel service, 
either State or confederate, except ofiice merely 
municipal or military below the rank of colonel, ig 
declared not to be # citizen of the United States. 





